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EDWARD AND CHARLES. 

Mr. Spencer sent for his two sons, Edward and 
Charles, into his closet; he took each of them by 
the hand, and drawing them affectionately towards 
him, told them he was going to undertake a long 
journey; that he hoped they would be very good 
boys during his absence, obedient and dutiful to 
their mamma, and never vex nor tease her, but do 
every thing she wished them to do; he also de- 
sired them to be kind to poor Ben, and to recollect, 
that though his face was black, he was a very good 
boy, and that God would love him, whilst he con- 
tinued to behave well, just as much as if his skin 
were as white as theirs, and much more than He 
would either of them, unless they were equally de- 
serving of His love, as black Ben had rendered 
himself by his good natured and amiable disposi- 
tion. 

Edward and Charles both promised their papa 
that they would do everything he desired; but 
they were not both equally sincere; Edward could 
with difficulty hide his joy, when his father told 
him he was going from home; for he was a very 
naughty boy, and had no inclination to obey any- 
body, but to be his own master, and do as he 
liked; to get into all kinds of mischief, and kick 
and cuff poor Ben whenever he pleased, 

Thinking, however, it would be proper to ap- 
pear sorry for what he was, in reality, extremely 
glad, and seeing poor Charles take out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe away his tears, when he was tak- 
ing leave of his father, he pulled out his also; but 
it was not to wipe his eyes, but to hide his smiles; 
for he was so happy at the thought of all the tricks 
he could play, without having any one to control 
him, that he was afraid his joy would be perceived, 
and his hypocrisy detected. 

Mrs. Spencer’s health was so indifferent, that 
she seldom quitted her apartment; so that she 
knew very little of the behaviour of her sons. 
Edward, as soon as he had breakfasted, usually 
took his hat, and went out, without telling any one 
whither he was going, or when he should return. 

One day, when he was gone away in this man- 
ner, and Charles was quite alone, he went up 
stairs to his mamma, and asked her leave to take 
a walk in the fields; arid away he went, with his 
favorite dog, for he had no other company, and he 
said, ‘* Come along, Ruby, let us take a ramble 
together; my brother always quarrels and fights 
with me, but I know you will not, my poor Ruby; 
here, my poor old fellow, here is a piece of bread, 








which I saved from my breakfast, on purpose for 
ou.” 
, Charles had not walked very far, before he 
thought he heard Ben crying; and thinking it very 
probable that his brother was beating him, he went 
as fast as he possibly could towards the place 
whence the sound came. ‘There he found poor 
black Ben with a load of fagots upon his back, al- 
most enough to break it, and Edward whipping 
him because he cried, and said they were too 
heavy. 

Charles began immediately to unload the poor 
boy; but Edward said if he attempted to do so, he 
would break every bone in his skin. He was, 
however, not to be frightened from his goodnatured 
and humane intention, and therefore continued to 
take off the fagots; telling his brother, that if he 
came near to prevent him, he would try which had 
most strength; and as Edward was a great coward, 
and never attempted to strike any body but the 
poor black boy, who dared not return the blow, he 
thought proper to walk away, and leave his broth- 
er to do as he liked. _Whemithey met afterwards, 
and Charles offered to shake hands with him, say- 
ing he was sorry for what he had said to him, and 
begged they might be good friends, he appeared 
very willing to forget what had passed, and assur- 
ed him he forgave him with all his heart; but 
his whole thoughts were employed on finding out 
some way to be avenged on his brother, and he 
had soon an opportunity of doing what might have 
cost him his life, though it is to be hoped he was 
not quite wicked enough to desire it. 

Walking, one morning, by the side of the river, 
he begged Charles to get into a little boat, which 
lay cloxe to the shore, to look for a sixpence, which 
he pretended to have left in it; and began to sob 
and cry, because he was afraid he had lost his 
money. Charles, who was always glad to oblige 
his brother, jumped into the boat with the utmost 
readiness, but in an instant, the wicked Edward, 
having cut the rope by which it was fastened, 
away it went into the middle of the river, and no 
one can tell whither it might have been driven, or 
what terrible accident might have happened, if the 
wind had been high, and had not the good affec- 
tionate Ben stripped off his clothes, and plunged 
into the river to go to Charles’s assistance. Ben 
could swim like a fish, and was soon within reach 
of the boat, which, by getting hold of the end of 
the rope, he brought near enough to the shore for 
Charles to jump out on the bank. 

At another time, the two brothers were walking 
near the side of a brook, when Edward wickedly 
pushed Charles from some height, into the water. 
Fortunately the brook was not very deep, and 
Charles escaped uninjured; but the fall might 
have been attended with the most injurious conse- 
quences. 

Edward fancied, that, as his mamma knew 
nothing of his tricks, and as he was certain Charles 
was too good natured to tell tales, his papa would 
never hear of them: but he was very much mis- 
taken. Old Nicholls, the hostler, had observed 
his behaviour, and, as soon as his master return- 
ed, took the first opportunity of telling him of 
everything which had passed in his absence. 

Mr. Spencer now recollected that he had been 
much to blame in keeping his sons at home, and 
determined to send them both to school imme- 
diately; he observed, however, that they were not 
equally deserving of kindness and indulgence, and 
that it would be proper and just to make Edward 
feel how much he was displeased by the accounts 
he had received of his conduct; he was therefore 





sent to a school at a considerable distance, from 


home, so far off that he came home neither at 
Christmas nor Thanksgiving, nor saw any of his 
friends from one year tothe other; he was not 
allowed to have any pocket money, for his papa 
said he would only make an ill use of it; nor had 
he ever any presents sent him of any kind. 

Charles was only twenty miles from his father’s 
house, and was always at home in the holidays; 
he had a great many things given to him on new 
year’s day, and his father bought him a little pony. 
And Ben, who was a grateful boy, did not foget 
how many times Charles had taken his part, and 
would have done anything in the world to have 
given him pleasure.—Child’s Annual. 





NARRATIVE. 


A holiday,—oh a holiday! where is the boy or 
girl who does not love a holiday? But if you wish 
to know hew to spend a day in getting some good, 
and at a little expense, listen to the account of 
Harry Barnes and his holiday. 

When Harry first went out to a place, his pious 
mother gave him this advice: ‘* Now, Henry, 
serve your master well in all things, and count 
him worthy of all honor. Be strictly honest in the 
smallest matters; avoid bad companions; be clean- 
ly in your person; civil with your tongue; diligent 
in your business; what you do, strive to do well; 
never play with bad boys in the streets, or loiter 
when sent on an errand. And may the God of all 
grace preserve you, my child, from every wicked 
way, and guide you safely through an evil wold.” 
As regularly as Sunday returned, he was seen in 
his class at the Sunday School; for though he 
worked hard all the week, he did not want to spend 
the Lord’s day in idleness and sin; and he often 
thought, that he was more prepared for the labors 
of the Monday morning, than those boys who 
wasted the day of the Lord in the fields or at home. 

Opposite Henry’s master lived an apprentice 
boy, named Dick Smith. One Monday, these two 
lads happened to meet together, when Dick thus 
began: ‘‘ Harry, I wonder you go to Sunday 
School; you should now think yourself more of a 
man. As soon as I went out to a place, I consid- 
ered myself above going to school any longer; in- 
deed I could not bear to be tied down to a book on 
the Sunday, after working hard all the week; I 
like to have my liberty too well. Besides you 
never have a holiday. Next week I go to the fair, ' 
along with Joe Freeman; we shall have good fun 
and keepit up finely. Will you gowith us? I 
suppose you are afraid of your mother or teacher, 
are you? Come, never mind them for once, make 
one of the party.” Now, Harry, at first, did not 
know what to say to all this. It is true he had not 
had a holiday; and, moreover, he thought he 
should very much like one; but as to going to the 
fair, he knew it would much grieve his mother. 
Whilst perplexed what to reply, he just then recol- 
lected a text he had learned at schvol, ‘‘ My son, 
if sinners entice thee consent thou not.” This de- 
cided the matter; he told Smith decidedly he would 
not go, and left him directly. 

It was not many days after he had thus met with 
Dick, that his master called him into the parlor as 
he sat at breakfast; ‘‘ Henry,’ said he, ‘‘I intend 
to reward you. I have heard that the lad over 
the way tempted you to go to the fair, and that 
you had the wisdom torefuse; now you shall have 
a holiday as an encouragement, and here is a 
shilling to spend.”” Now, how his master came to 
know about Smith and the fair, Harry never found 
out; but so it was, his master knew all about it. 
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You wy be sure he was very thankful for the | should not. have been so happy at the fair, as I am 


kindness of his master. 

With a cheerful heart he hastened home at 
night with his shilling, and told all that had hap- 
pened to his mother. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, ‘‘1 do 
not want the holiday for myself; but wish you, 
and Benjamin, and Fanny, to share it with me. | 
shall be so happy, if we all go out together. Be- 
sides it may do you good, as you get so weak, and 
ook very ill, and have to work so hard to keep 
us. Oh, do mother! we have not been over the 
meadows together since father died.” 

His mother was much affected at the kindness 
of Henry, and consented to his request; whilst his 
brother and sister jumped about the room for joy 
at the thought of the approaching holiday. 

The sun shone brightly, as the little party left 
behind them the last row of houses of the town 
where they lived, and directed their way over the 
fields on the happy morning. The widow went 
first, holding Benjamin with one hand, and Fanny 
with the other; while Henry trudged behind, 
carrying a hand-basket, containing some san- 
dwiches, gooseberry tarts, and other little things 
for their repast. 

They soon lost sight of the dusty road, and 
taking the path that leads over the common, they 
passed one cottage after another, until they arriv- 
ed on the borders of a wood, where they intended 
to spend the day. 

‘* Look, mother,” called out little Ben, ‘‘ how 
many blackberry bushes are all around us!” 

‘* And here, too, mother,” said Fanny, ‘‘ what 
pretty daisies and bachelors’ buttons are growing 
on the side of this bank.” 

‘* Never mind the blackberry bushes and the 
daisies,” cried Harry, ‘‘ only look between these 
trees; oh what a beautiful prospect. There isthe 
town we live in; what a way off it appears.” 

«© Yes,” answered Ben, ‘*‘ but turn this way, and 
look at that little village; there are the farm-yards 
and the barns, the cottages and the hay-stacks; 
and I can see them making hay in yonder field; 
do you not smell how sweet it is?” 

** And so can I,” said Fanny; ‘‘ and just be- 
yond the hay-field there is a mill, and the miller’s 
house by its side, and what a pretty garden!” 

**Oh,” cried Harry, ‘‘I never thought the 
country was half so beautiful!” 

They now turned round a clump of trees, and 
crossing a brook, came to a plot of ground, sha- 
ded by some old oak trees, where they resolved to 

rest. 

‘They sat down beneath the trees; the hats and 
the bonnét were soon hung upon the lower branches, 
with the pink ribbon fluttering in the wind, and 
prettily contrasting with the green leaves. A 
clean white cloth was laid on the grass; the con- 
tents ofthe basket were spread upon it, and with 
good appetites and thankful hearts, they partook 
ofthe food. Harry declared that nicer sandwiches 
could not be; Benjamin thought that better tarts 
had never been made; and Fanny admired the 
freshness and sweetness of the water from the ad- 
joining stream. When they had finished their 
meal they rose up to play. 

At one time Harry and Ben were seen chasing 
each other closely followed by their sister, who at- 
tempted to keep up with them in the race; then 
they were dodging around the trees, or playing at 
hide-and-seek, then again they were scattered up 
and down, gathering the flowers that grew in the 
woodlands. Fanny sought out the daisy and but- 
ter-cup, the blue bell and wild rose; Benjamin 
plucked the yellow blossoms of the heath, with a 
few blades of clover-grass, and various colored 
sprigs of trees; whilst Harry formed the flowers 
into nosegays, or twined them into wreaths, to pre- 
sent to their mother, who, smiling, received these 
little tokens of their love, and repaid them with a 
kiss. 

These amusements made the hours pass swiftly 
along; and when they were almost tired, Mrs. 
Barnes called her children around her to gaze on 
the prospect. 

** | have been thinking,” said Henry, ‘‘that I 





to-day, mother, along with you in this wood; nor 
do I believe that Dick Smith enjoyed himself half 
so much as we have done. 

‘‘ I thank God,” replied his mother, ‘‘ who gave 
you strength to resist the temptation, and I pray 
that you may never be drawn into forbidden paths 
in search of pleasure.” 

‘* T hope not, mother,” said Henry, ‘‘ but I wish 
you would give us some directions, so that we may 
know what to avoid.” 

Nothing gives greater delight to the hearts of 
pious parents, than to hear their children ask ad- 
vice as to their. duty. So it was with Harry’s 
mother, and, as their running about had disposed 
them for rest, they gladly heard her speak to them 
as follows. 

‘* There are many in the world, who would per- 
suade you that religion is opposed to the real en- 
joyment of lite, and that to obey its precepts will 
certainly make you unhappy, by depriving you of 
pleasure. It is true, you must not engage in what 
some call pleasure, because it is hurtful and sin- 
ful; yet religion does not deprive the young of 
their amusements; it will not take away the doll 
of the little girl, nor the hoop or kite of the play- 
ful boy; but religion teaches them how they may 
be cheerful without sinning, and enjoy themselves 
without disobeying God. Listen then to some 
directions that may be serviceable to you through 
life. 

** Seek not pleasure in causing pain to others, 
though only for amusement. How hard is that 
heart which can coldly view the sufferings of any 
creature, and make them an object of sport! 

‘* Let your amusements be such that you may 
reflect upon them without regret another day. 
From not attending to this simple rule, many have 
afterwards been ashamed both of their engage- 
merts and their company. 

** Never engage in pleasure parties on the Sab- 
bath day. Should you be invited to join the Sun- 
day party, or to go to the gardens, or ramble 
through the fields, whatever the excuse orentreaty, 
and however seducing and entertaining the com- 
pany, ‘‘remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” 

**Seek that your pleasures: may be profitable, 
in advancing your knowledge of the works and 
ways of God. I hope we have done this to-day. 
Everything around us is full of instruction; the 
earth, the waters of the river, the air we breathe, 
the heavens above us, the cattle of the field, and 
the birds that fly over our heads, show forth the 
wisdom, goodness and power of God. 

** Only engage in such pleasure that may be 
joined with pious thought and prayer. If you want 
to know if anything is right or wrong, ask the 
question, can 1 kneel down and pray to God to 
bless me in doing it? 

** Regard these instructions of your mother, who 
tenderly loves you, and hopes to see you grow up 
good «nd happy in this world, and to meet you 
hereafter in heaven; and may the Holy Spirit im- 
press upon your hearts a saving knowledge of the 
will of God! You know, my children, I have 
often told you of your condition as a part of a fall- 
en race; that you are sinners, and are naturally 
disposed to evil rather than gaod, and if left to 
yourselves would become “lovers. of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.” Often have I spoken 
to you of Jesus the Saviour of sinners, who died 
on the cross, the just for the unjust; never forget 
that he is the friend of the young, that he will re- 
ceive the youngest who seek him, will guide them 
by his counsel through this world, and afterwards 
receive them to glory.” 

The sun had now begun to sink in the west, the 
shadows of the trees were becoming longer and 
longer, and the haymakers were preparing to close 
the labors of the day, when the little party set off 
homewards. 

Harry again applied to the hand-basket, and 
brought out the remainder of the cakes, which 
with some new milk obtained from a neighboring 
cottage they found very refreshing. Harry then 





took the basket on one arm, and supporting his 
mother with the other, they slowly returned over 
the fields. The children looked cheerful, but 
thoughtful, and had evidently been affected by 
their pious mother’s advice. 

They safely returned to their home, and kneel- 
ing down before they retired to rest, they again 
commended themselves to God, who had kept them 
in their going out and coming in, who had bestow- 
ed upon them so many comforts, and thankful 
hearts to value and enjoy their mercies. Neither 
did they forget to pray for the pardon of their daily 
sins, through Jesus Christ. 

It is now nearly twelve years ago since Henry 
spent this holiday; yet it is not forgotten by him, 
for he still looks back to it, asa day when he was 
not only happy himself, but when he made his 
brother and sister and an. afflicted mother happy 
also. Neither has he forgotten the wise counsels 
he received, for often are they brought to mind 
when tempted to engage in sinful holiday pleasure. 
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THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES, 

It was one of those bright days in autumn, when 
the sky was clear and blue, and the water shone 
with the sparkling beams of the radiant sun, 
George and Mary had gone into the little garden 
léng before the bright dew had been brushed from 
the few flowers that still bloomed on those little 
bushes it had been their summer’s joy to cultivate. 
The scattered leaves of the rich midsummer’s rose 
lay all around in the little paths their own hands 
had made. There was a tree in the centre of the 
garden, which had been the pride of all other 
trees. Its overhanging branches had shaded the 
tender plants, when the blazing sun of summer 
would have closed up and faded their fragrant 
buds, and at evening the wind, whispering among 
its leaves, made a mysterious music, which had 
cheered them many a time after their gardening 
labors were over. Dearer to them than the loftiest 
of the forest was that little tree, every leaf of 
which, they had watched and welcomed, and whose 
young branches they had often shaken after the 
summer’s rain, that it might shed on the flowers 
beneath the glittering rainbow drops. Now, for 
the first time, they noticed that its glossy leaves 
were fading, and their gladsome voices were 
hushed. 

‘* Mary,” said George, ‘‘ next summer I will 
not have a garden. Our pretty tree is dying, «.nd 
I won’t love another tree as long as I live. I will 
bave a bird next summer, and that will stay all 
winter.” 

‘*George, don’t you remember my beautiful 
canary bird, and it died in the middle of summer, 
and we planted bright flowers inthe ground where 
we buried it. My bird did not live so long as the 
tree.” 

** Well, I don’t see as we can love anything. 
Little brother died before the bird, and | loved 
him better than any bird or tree or flower. Oh, 
1 wish we could have something to love, that 
wouldn’t die.” 

‘* George, let us go in the house. 
to look at our tree any longer.” 

The day passed. During the school hours, 
George and Mary had almost forgotten that their 
tree was dying; but at evening, as they drew 
their chairs to the table where their mother was 
sitting, and began to arrange the seeds they had 
been from day to day gathering, the remembrance 
of their tree came upon them. ‘‘ Mother,” says 
Mary, ‘‘ you may give these seeds to cousin John, 
I never want another garden.” 

‘** Yes,” added George, pushing the papers in 
which he had carefully folded them towards -his 
mother, ‘‘ you may give them allaway. If I could 
find some seeds of a tree that would never fade, I 
should Jove to have a garden. I wonder if there 
ever was such a garden, mother?” ‘‘ Yes, George, 
: have read of a garden where the trees never 

ie.” 

** A real garden, mother?” 


I don’t want 
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‘© Yes, my son. In the middle of the garden, I 

have been told, there runs a-pure river of water, 
clear as crystal, and on each side of the river is 
the'tree of life—a tree that never fades.” 
“ Mother,” asked Mary, ‘‘ Can’t George and I 
gothere. I wish little brother could go there 
too.” ‘* Your brother, Mary, is there, and when 
the gardener calls you, if you are ready, you may 
go there too. That garden is in heaven. — There 
you may leve, and love forever. There will be no 
death—no fading there. Let your treasure, be the 
tree of life, and you will have something to which 
young hearts can cling, without fear, without dis- 
appointment. Love the Saviour here, and he will 
prepare you to dwell in those green pastures and 
beside those still waters.” 

‘¢ Mother, how can we love what we don’t see?” 
‘<I cannot tell you; but Jesus will be your teach- 
er. Ask him. If you really want to know, he 
will be your guide. Now, good night, and O may 
Jesus’ love be a fountain within your hearts, spring- 
ing up to eternal life.” 

The next morning, George and Mary went again 
to their tree. The leaves were more faded, and 
one or two were quite yellow. Resting on one of 
the little branches they saw a folded paper. George 
opened it. These lines were written. 

‘‘ Pretty tree, with glossy leaves, 
Stirring in the gentle breeze, . 
How can we tell 

The fount of love we’ve given thee; 
But thou art fading, pretty tree, 

So, now,—farewell. 
Thy leaves around us now are spread, 
And soon they‘ll every one be dead,— 

Oh, quick decay! 
Then, wherefore should we cling to thee, 
Since thou must die, O pretty tree, 

And canst not stay. 
There is a tree that we can love, 
Blooming by crystal streams above, 

Beyond the sky. 
The Tree oF LIFE is ever bright, 
Radiant with heaven’s eternal light, 

It cannot die. 
And we’ll no longer cling to thee, 
Birds, and flowers, and pretty tree, 

. For sad and strange, 

Of every thing, ’neath summer skies, 
That in earth’s fading beauty lies, 


The thought’s of change.” 
[S. S. Visiter. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS; 
oR, ‘© A MEEK AND QUIET SPIRIT.”’ 

Edith Bradford was not an early riser, her friend 
Amy was; and long, long she waited, first skipping 
gaily up and down the gravel walk, singing like a 
bird; then running to see if her little brother and 
sister were still sleeping, she would stop at Edith’s 
door and call gently, then call under the window 
till she was nearly out of patience. 

While she was in the garden, gathering her 
choicest flowers for her friend, the bell rang for 
breakfast. 

‘*Good morning,” said Amy, kissing Edith, as 
she met her slowly coming from her room; ‘‘ and 
here’s a boquet for you, sparkling with pearly 
dewdrops; and O,” she continued, ‘‘ do let me 
wake you tomorrow, that you may feel the fresh 
air, and hear the birds sing. I have been watching 
the kind mother-birds eagerly flying toward their 
nest of little ones with a morning meal in their 
bills.” 

Edith had slept more than was necessary, and 
appeared cross and uncomfortable; but the bright 
blue eyes and cheerful smile of her friend, soon 
chased all unpleasant feelings away. 

Little reader, is your heart so amiable, and so 
full of love, that your pleasant smile makes every 
one happy around you? 

Amy was often surprised at the selfish acts of 
Edith, and the children quite avoided her, she 
seemed to care so little forthem. If a ramble was 


proposed, Edith always made an objection to hav- 
ing the children accompany her, or enjoying any 
of her pleasures. She had but one brother, and 
never denied herself anything to promote his com- 
fort, pleasure or improvement, and she was sur- 
prised when Amy said her mother had taught her 
to think it a privilege to do good to others, and she 
saw that Amy was pleased when the Lord gave her 
an opportunity of benefitting the poor or the sick. 

Edith heard much said about being useful; and 
she noticed that even the youngest of Mrs. Weld’s 
children tried to be useful to the family. 

This led Edith to reflect that she was of very 
little use to any one; and she would sometimes 
wish her brother Henry was as fond of her, as 
George Weld was of his ‘‘dear sister Amy.” 
She thought a great deal of the difference between 
herself and her friend, and she determined to imi- 
tate her. Edith had the good sense to see that 
Amy was careful not to think wrong, lest she should 
act wrong; that is, she prayed often to the Lord to 
direct her thoughts, and to keep her from selfish- 
ness, and to give her the happy peace which ‘‘a 
meek and quiet spirit ” gives, 

One day when the two little girls were sitting in 
the woods together, Edith asked, ‘‘ how do you 
always keep so good and happy, Amy?” ‘* Ah,” 
replied our sweet little friend, ‘‘ mother tries to 
make me everything I ought to be, but I am afrajd 
I am not grateful enough for all the blessings I 
enjoy.” 

**O dear!” said Edith, ‘‘ how I wish your moth- 
er would teach me, for I should love to be like 

ou.” 

‘*Perhaps I can assist you some, and as we 
wander through the green fields, [ will tell you 
the charming plan mother formed for all of us 
children. Did you notice a pretty box in my 
room?” continued Amy. ‘‘ Yes,” replied her 
companion, ‘‘ and there was painted in gilt letters 
on the side, ‘‘ Good Resolutions.”’ 

** Mother gave each of us a box on New Year’s 
day with these conditions, that we should write on 
little slips of paper some good resolution or Scrip- 
‘ture command every week, and look them over 
every Sabbath, through the year.” ‘* Well,” 
asked Edith, ‘‘ didn’t you get tired of it ina little 
while?” ‘* No, indeed, mother sometimes slips a 
paper in with some good advice upon it, or an en- 
couraging word, and we enjoy meeting on Sabbath 
afternoon, very much. Albert writes them for the 
children, and we often exchange, and remind each 
other of our good resolutions.” 

When they reached home, Amy showed her lit- 
tle box to Edith; and as my young readers may 
wish to follow the plan, I will write some of these 
useful resolves. 

The first slip of paper Edith read, was: 

** I am resolved to rise early, and must of course re- 
tire early at night.” 

**T amresolved to read the Word of God every 
day, and if I meet with anything I ought to prac- 
tice upon, I will copy it and put it in my box.” 

** Never, must I forget my grateful prayer to the 
Lord, who is always guarding and blessing me.” 

** If I feel ul or cross when I awake, I am resolv- 
ed to guard every word I utter, lest I should speak 
unkindly, and by doing so, my unpleasant feelings 
will be removed.” 

** Who put in this?” asked Edith, as she took 
up a piece of paper neatly folded. ‘* Ah! ‘ seek 
peace and pursue it,’”? read Amy; ‘‘ that Albert 
gave me.” 

‘* T am determined never to be ill tempered to- 
wards the children, if in their childishness they try 
me ever so much.” 

‘* Resolved, never to sit idle, for every one can 
find something to do if they wish it.” 


‘¢ Better is he that ruleth his heart, than he that|Y 


taketh a city.” 

** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,”’ and 
‘* Let another one praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth ;”’ ‘‘these, mother placed in my Bible,” 
said Amy. 





Edith read many more, and when she returned 
home she practised upon them with the assistance 


of her sister Anna. Little Henry noticed the 
change, and as children are ready to love all who 
are good, he grew very fond of Edith and loved to 
please her in every way he could. 

Towards the end of the summer, Amy received 
a little note from her friend; it was this:— 

‘* My very dear Amy,—I have discovered the 
secret of your cheerfulness and your perpetual 
happiness! You have persevered in trying to 
overcome everything that is sinful in your heart 
by practicing your good resolutions, and the Lord 
has given you what I now find is the very best gift 
mm the whole world, a meek and quiet spirit. Lava. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 














ENCOURAGEMENT TO 8. S. TEACHRS, 


We take the following interesting anecdote from an address 
of a Sabbath School Superintendent, published in the Episco- 
pal Recorder. 


Permit me, however, to read one or two instan- 
ces which I think cannot fail to secure your atten- 
tion and cause you to rejoice, that in this place, 
yea, that even in this church, there is such a 
powerful auxiliary for the enlarging of our blessed 
Master’s border. 

At the foot of a lofty hill in the western part of 
our country, crowded to the summit with the rich- 
est verdure, a miserable mud cabin peeped out 
from encircling brushwood and straggling elms. 
A streak of smoke rolling up from the green trees 
was the only sign which met my eye of its being 
inhabited. The sun was up, and over the deep 
blue heavens the thin clouds lay sleeping. It 
was at that time of day between sunrise and the 
full blaze of day. A stillness seemed to lie around 
the spot, and I felt an indescribable sensation as I 
drew near the house of mourning. I paused at 
the entrance. A low murmuring sound stole upon 
my ear, and again all was hushed. I gently open- 
ed the door, and bent myself forward as if to as- 
certain unnoticed what' was going on within. I 
saw at the first glance that death had been there. 
The apartment, on the threshold of which I now 
stood, was of the meanest construction; it was 
without a single piece of furniture that deserved 
the name. In one corner of it a dead body lay 
stretched out, very slightly covered with a tatter- 
ed coat, and a cold feeling of horror ran through 
me, and I should probably have shrunk from any 
further investigation, if my attention had not been 
suddenly arrested by a sweet soft voice mingled 
with a low groan, something like a death ret le, 
that seemed to issue from the same apartment. I 
turned my head around and beheld a sight that 
chained me, as if by magic to the ground. Oh, it 
was heart-thrilling to behold. On a bundle of 
straw a woman somewhat in years lay, apparently 
in the agonies of death. Near her head hung re-- 
clining in deep sorrow a beautiful little child. On 
one side a lovely girl about thirteen years of age 
knelt, a Bible clasped in her thin, slender hand, 
with which she was endeavoring to comfort her 
dying mother. I instantly recognized two of my 
Sunday School children. The meeting was affect- 
ing. They had been without food for several 
days, and no kind friend was nigh to meliorate their 
sorrows, none who could assuage the sufferings of 
the distressed family. 

The mother died the next day, and exchanged 
her sorrows for pure peace, her habiliments of 
poverty for the garb of the just made perfect; yea, 
she breathed out her soul in the triumph of that 
faith in which her little daughter had taught her 
out of the Bible. ‘ The girls grew up to be respec- 
table members of society, and one of them has 
been a teacher of a Sunday School for several 
ears. 

Another. The Rev. Mr. , in addressing 
a Sunday School meeting, said; ‘! If you had ac- 
companied me in a walk through this district two 
years since, I could have led you to a house, or 
rather a hovel not far from this spot, which was 








unfit to be the residence of man or beast. There 
you would have seen a widow with seven children 
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in the rags of poverty, and with the impress of 
misery on their countenances, the room and its 
occupants forming a scene of wretchedness sel- 
dom surpassed. If you will go with me tomorrow 
I will show you the same house, but no longer is 
it a miserable tenement. Within you shall behold 
the same widow and the same seven children, but 
clothed in comfortable raiment, and peace smiling 
on their faces. The Sunday School teacher has 
been there, and he has led them to that place of 
holy instruction. God has visited them in the 
plentitude of his grace, and five out of the seven 
give joyful evidence that they have passed from 
death unto life.” 

And perhaps I may be allowed to add the fol- 
lowing, clearly evidencing that even among the 
number of those of our own flock, the remarks 
made by the teacher are carried to the recollec- 
tions of the child, even when away from his spirit- 
ual guide. ey 

A short time since | called to see a family in 
this place, two or three of the children attending 
our school. I found the mother with her little 
ones gathered around a stove amusing themselves 
in various ways. After some conversation with 
the parent, she related to me that her little boy, 
who I should presume was between five or six, 
went about a month before away from her to spend 
a week or two inthe country. Upon his return 
the mother said to him, ‘* Well, William, I sup- 
pose you almost forgot me?” ‘‘ No,” replied the 
little boy, ‘‘ I have not forgotten you, mother, nor 
have I forgotten God.” ‘‘ Well, my dear,” said 
the parent, ‘I did not think that you would forget 
me, but I feared that when you were away from 
home, you might not remember God.” ‘*‘ Moth- 
er,” said the child, ‘‘ do you not recollect what I 
told you Mr. B.. said at the Sunday School ?” 
*‘ What, my child?” ‘He said that the Bible 
tells us that the wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all those who forget God, and therefore I 
thought a great deal and tried to be a good boy.” 
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DORCHESTER “GROVE PARTY.” 


It was on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 28th of 
August, after the copious showers of the previous 
night, that groups of children and youth were seen 
wending their way,-with dress and deportment be- 
coming that of the Sabbath, towards the spacious 
mansion of their Pastor. All nature around, invigor- 
ated by the previous rains and sunshine, seemed 
bursting into spring-like life, and the air breathed fra- 
grance, in the happy medium between the extremes 
of heat and cold. The mansion is situated on one of 
those beautiful hills of Norfolk, from which could be 
seen on one side, luxuriant meadows, sprinkled with 
white cottages, and the revolving wind-mill; beyond 
which were the still blue waters of the harbor, where 
floated the white sails of the merchantman and the 
pleasure boat. On another side, was spread out a 
rural village, with many spires from the ‘Temples of 
the Most High, pointing upwards, te direct the 
thoughts of the beholder to a still brighter world than 
this. ‘The grounds around the mansion, showed that 
nature and art had combined to render them beautiful; 
but within was the collection of youth and animation; 
and the aged matron and the prattling infant were 
there. 

When all were assembled, a Procession was form- 
ed, first of Misses, 150—then of Lads, 94—then of 
Ladies, 80—then of Gentlemen, 14. They soon 
wended their way around the mansion, through a lane 
spread with the green carpet of nature, to the border 
of a beautiful grove of young oaks—here the youth 
divided their ranks and formed alane, through which 
the adults passed, when closing in the rear, they all 
proceeded to a spot, where the Pastor’s Lady presi- 
ded at a well stored table, surrounded with numer- 
ous seats. 


what is the occasion of this assemblage? “It was one 
which Angels delight-to look upon—a Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society, whose object for years has been the 
education of a heathen youth among the Choctaws. 
The Pastor presided at this their annual meeting, and 
having united in a hymn of praise and solemn prayer 
for the Divine blessing, led by a venerable Minister 
present, he read the Reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, which showed that upwards of thirty dol- 
lars had been received that day, in sums of from 6 to 
25 cents from each individual; an amount more than 
sufficient for the attainment of their object. The 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen :—when one 
of the youth present arose, and addressed the meet- 
ing in strains of spirited Christian eloquence, which 
gave the promise of his future usefulness on the walls 
of Zion. His theme was, the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the heathen, and the duty and pleasure of 
Christian benevolence. The silent and fixed atten- 
tion of the numerous children seated in circles around 
him, evinced at once his ability to arrest the attention, 
and their interest in the subject of his address. An 
offering of thanks to the Great Giver of all good, and 
a Benediction, from two other Ministers present, 
closed the business for which they were assembled. 

It soon appeared, however, that they had yet other 
business to attend to—there were cakes and lemonade, 
peaches and pears, melons and confectionary, which 
were far from being unwelcome to the youthful 
throng; and while these were distributed, and the 
latter literally showered upon them, it was indeed a 
sight beautiful to look apon. 

But the descending sun warned the company that 
the happy scene must close; and when the well known 
voice of the beloved Sabbath School Superintendant 
announced this fact, with youthful buoyancy their 
steps were retraced as they came. 

If the feelings of all could have been embraced in 
one sentiment, it would have been that of thanks to 
the beloved and revered Pastor for his hospitality, 
and a fervent prayer that he may live to see many 
more anniversaries, and enjoy them as much as he 
seemed to enjoy the present occasion. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SUDDEN DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


My Dear Young Friends,—Maria Gerry, the little 
girl about whom I am going to tell you, was the 
daughter of poor, but respectable parents. She lived 
in Medford, a village about five miles from the city 
of Boston. 

I am happy to say she was an amiable, dutiful 
child, and a great comfort to her parents and friends. 
re the time of which I write, she was thirteen years 
of age. 

This little girl one afternoon went out to pick 
whortleberries, which she intended to sel] and pro- 
cure some comforts for her mother who was at that 
time very sick. She had sold them all and was re- 
turning home, when a horse, attached to a cart, ran 
away from his driver on to the side of the street where 
Maria was walking, knocked her down, and the 
wheel passed directly over her head. Physicians 
were called, but life was already extinct. ‘The corpse 
was carried to a house in the immediate vicinity, and 
her minister was sent for to communicate the mourn- 
ful intelligence to her parents. Her funeral was at- 
tended the next day in the vestry, so that all the youth 
in the village might have an opportunity to be 
present. 

And now, my young friends, I hope yon will think 
much of this solemn. providence. When you read 
this account, ask yourself, ““ why was she taken and 
I left.” Many of you have formed the determination 
to prepare for eternity as soon as you are taken sick, 
but think, God may see fit to call you from the world 
by some accident which shall render your death as 
sudden as that of little Maria, I beseech you then 
do not wait for sickness, to make your peace with 
God. Do you think, He will be pleased with your 
neglect of the Son of His love, until you see death 
approaching, or until it is already past, and you open 
your eyes in eternity. Be entreated, my dear young 
friends, to give your heart to the Saviour, while it is 
the accepted time, and the day of salvation. 





When all were seated, it might have been asked, 


Your sincere friend, B. 


The Sabbath Breaker. 


Children, I am going to tell you another story. 
Every word of it is true, and I know it to be so. 
There were two boys, named James and Edward. 
They knew what was right, but they did what was 
wrong. This is very bad. They knew that the Sab- 
a was God’s day, but still they profaned the Sab- 
bath. 

One fine Sabbath afternoon, they had a lesson in 
the Bible to say to their teacher. But they were 
wicked, and played truant. They did not get their 
lesson. And they played instead of going to their 
teacher. You will see what happened to them. 

Edward and James used to go to bathe in a brook 
about two miles from home. Edward asked James 
if he would go and bathe there. James at first was 
afraid to go, because it was the Sabbath. But he 
was ashamed to say no. So they both set off to go 
to the brook. As soon as they set off, they saw that 
some clouds were rising. But they wenton. When 
they got to the water, it thundered very loud, so that 
James was afraid to go in, though he was undressed. 
Edward went in and bathed. 

The thunder was so loud, and it rained so hard, 
that the boys dressed themselves in a great hurry and 
began to return. ‘The storm increased, it was very 
dark, and the lightning was-dreadful. The boys 
were frightened. ‘They knew they had done wrong. 
They knew that God saw them. They heard his 
thunder in the heavens, and were afraid. One clap 
of thunder was awful. The lightning struck a house 
in the town, and threw down a part of the chimney. 
James trembled, because he was afraid the Lord 
would strike him dead. But God is merciful, and 
spared these bad boys. The storm was short, it was 
soon clear weather again.’ 

When James and Edward got half way home, they 
began to laugh and talk again. James was afraid 
Edward would think he was frightened. To show 
how brave he was, James took a penknife and tried 
to strike it into his coat sleeve. ‘The knife slipped, 
and the whole blade went into the back part of his 
wrist. The blood spouted out, and ran over his 
white clothes. He was then frightened indeed. He 
had to send for a doctor. The doctor said it was a 
wonder he had not cut an artery. This was many 
years ago, but I saw the scar on his wrist, just before 
I wrote this. Remember the Sabbath. 


—~—<>— 
If you wish to gain affection, bestow it.— Seneca. 
The way to be beloved, is to be lovely.— Ovid. 
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From the New Yorker. 
THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
I saw a little cottage girl, 
‘ With joy upon her face, 
Trip lightly o’er the dew-wet grass, 
As if on truant race, 
To pluck the freshly opened flowers, 
And place them in her hair, 
Or bind them round ber brother’s brow, 
So beautiful and fair. 
She sweetly sang a mountain song, 
As she danced along in glee, 
And gaily shook her raven curls 
That hung so light and free. 
Her mellow voice rang o’er the fields, 
And filled the morning air 
With notes as soft, and rich, and clear, 
As if from bright nymph there. 


She stopped beside a babbling brook, 
Her ringlets threw aside, 

And blushed to see her own bright face 
Reflected in its tide; 

Then filled her cup from its erystal wave, 
And gaily tripped away, 

With step as light, and air as free, 
As wild gazelle at play. 

Her heart was pure, her spirit free, 
As the mountain air she breathed, 

And her young brow, so bright and fair, 
In innocence was wreathed. 

The crystal spring from mountain side, 
In sunbeam sparkling bright, 

Was not more pure than her young heart, 
So buoyant, and so light. 

Her home was on the mountain wild, 
Around she’d planted flowers; 

There oft her mother sat and sang 
Away the evening hours; 

And there she’d known but innocence, 
The brightest gem of youth, 

And her sweet face a mirror was 





Of purity and truth. E. S. K. 
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